bases for satisfaction or dissatisfaction in each of these settings. Such factors are considered below in the discussion of research on environmental stresses and supports experienced by parents faced with conflicting demands of work and family life.
An additional mediating variable involves the classification of maternal employment into full time versus part time. Of the four studies in which this distinction has been made, three were based on samples in which the children were adolescents (Douvan, 1963; Nye, 1959, 1963). The results indicated that the mother's part-time work may have salutary effects for the teenager, probably by achieving an appropriate balance of parental availability for meeting the adolescent's simultaneous needs for dependence and independence. The fourth study (Kappel and Lambert, 1972), conducted with elementary school pupils, also showed an advantage of part-time employment. This arrangement appears to produce less strain on the father-son relationship than exists in lower-class families when the mother is the full-time breadwinner (see above, p. 54).
Another important variable is the point in the child's life at which the mother enters the work force. Hetherington's (1979:854) research on families experiencing divorce illuminates this point:
If the divorced mother wishes to work and adequate provisions are made for child care and household management, maternal employment may have positive effects on the mother and no adverse effects on the children. However, if the mother begins to work at the time of the divorce or shortly thereafter, the preschool child seems to experience the double loss of both parents, which is reflected in a higher rate of behavior disorders.
But within the family, it is the mother-child relationship that should be the key intervening variable between maternal employment and the behavior and development of children. The available evidence on this score points to generalizations in two areas: (1) A number of studies document the fact that mothers who work make a special effort to compensate for their absence by setting aside time to be with their children and by planning activities for them (Jones et al., 1967; Kliger, 1954; Rapoport and Rapoport, 1971; Yarrow et al., 1962). The tendency is especially pronounced among mothers from middle-class families. (2) Also well established is the finding that working mothers expect their school-age children to take on more responsibilities around the home (Douvan, 1963; Johnson, 1969; Propper, 1972; Roy, 1963; Walker, 1970b). In some situations the imposition of such responsibilities can have aached to them, and were less
